WESTERN EUROPEAN COSTUME
broidered with a variety of coloured silks. Later, when
the boot-hose and stocking-tops were the fashionable
extravagance, these beautifully embroidered pieces of
linen supplanted the more colourful leg-wear of earlier
years.
It is impossible to think of the seventeenth century
without immediately visualizing lace and ribbons, and
from about 1640 to 1670 it was quite possible to make an
entire gown or suit with these two flimsy substances and
the assistance of a silk lining.
The Dutch fashions were coas'detably heavier in
effect than the frothy effervescence of die Preach frills -ind
furbelows, and dyed linen, Holland, and fustian, ct woollen
cloth, were more often used in the making of clothes than
silks, taffetas, and laces. By reason of the fullness of the
fashions it was impossible to employ heavy materials, as
their weights and bulk \v ouitl destroy the graceful effect of
soft folds which were so typical of the mid-seventeenth
century.
The full petticoat-breeches worn by the men relied
again for their effect on the brief, vertical folds from waist
to knee, and fullness was attained not by a stiffly hanging
material, which would have stood out too widely from the
waist, but by the lavish ornamentation at the edges of a
tightly gathered fine or medium weight fabric. It was not
until the 'seventies that heavier woven and thickly em-
broidered stuffs were once more employed.
As long as tailoring was not a real requisite for fashion-
able dressing, soft, unstiffened materials were of more
importance for their decorative quality of drapery. Directly
the long coat with fitted shoulders and waisted back
appeared in the late 'sixties the demand for substance and
' dressing * was immediately required in fabrics,
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